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ABSTRACT 

This article reports on the experience of the 
Language Centre of Tabriz Onivexsity in Iran; The Centre is 
responsible for teaching English in 7 faculties: Ei^gineering, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Pharaacy, Science, Educatioii, and the School 
of Nursing* The article first gives the background of the students 
that are to be taught, followed by an outline of the course design* 
The first-year courses are divided into general courses aeant for all 
students and specific courses * broken down into individual areas of 

le concentration is on basic features of scientific 
:ontent« In the second year, only specific courses are offered and 
ration is on organization of discourse rather than content* 
linder df the article deals, vith the problems that arose vhen 
iraa was iBplemented* The teachers prepared their own 

id fotfnd it difficult to conbine advanced content with 
^vel English* The courses were organized to be as lively 
^nal as possible by the use of diagrams, tables, graphs 
jtiri^ion* Possibilities for classrooa activities, 
especially te(^^cal ones, were limited* Drills were found not to be 
very useful in thl^s situation, but hunor, discussion and student 
participation in general proved very fruitful* (TL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE SUBJECT comonly referred to as English for Specific (or Special) Purposes 
Is currently attracting a great deal of attention In aany countries » paiTticularly 
in the field of science and technology. This edition of ELT Pocunents presents 3 
papers which approach this subject froa a different perspective. Two of these 
record valuable field experience: In one case In an overseas sltuatK^n (Tjibrl&) » 
and In the other In Britain (Venezuelans at the University af Esrex^ . The paper 
by Dr J Cleary presents the EST problem froa the scientist's pyint of view and 
should give teachers of English an Insight Into what the head of a sclenola 
department sight ask of the English department. Dr Cleary is both a cheaijit and 
an educationist. He has had experience of both the British and American edttK^^^^n 
systems, has taught In both LI and L2 situations, and has been Involved In tea^h^r- 
training, cxirriculum development and materials design. H A paper, ' Selene^. te^chli^ 
In a Second Language Situation', should provide Insights for all teachers of 
English who are teaching science students. It Is hoped that all 3 articles will 
assist those engaged In the design or administration of EST cburses. 

COOCATION* WtLFAit 

« NATIONAL iNSTITOVeO*^ 

Due t o eJcAcTLV a's M tceil/eo moM 

THE P6»*S0MOft^MGANi?AT/0N OHIGiN 
ATiMG M PQi^ft^j Qf^ view Cp OPINIONS 
STAteO OO NOT NtCESSAft/LY REPRE 
-iENT Of- * IC "AL NATIONAL "NSTifute 0^' 
EDUCATIQM POSITION QU Pp^lCY 



ASPECTS OF THE WRITIHG AND TEAC!|ING OF EST C0UR8BS: THE (TABRIZ MATERIALS 
- A Pudley-Evan a , C C Shettleawoirth and M K Phl|lXlp» Y) 

h \ 

Background I ; * | 

? . ^ I.- \ ■ "J 

The Language Ceh^tre of Tabriz University Is resf^onslble for English teaching In 7 
faculties, those' of Engineering, Medicine, Agrldulture, Pharmacy, Science, 
Education, and t^e School of Nursing. Students P^udy English for 6 hours a week 
In their first yiear and 3 hours a week In their Second* TibrlE University Is not 
an Engl lsh-medlu| university, but students, particularly lA their third and fourth 
yeari, need to be able to consult Engllshjtextbooks on their own subject and very 
occasionally need to be able to follow lectures given In Eligllsh. It Is the aim of 
our courses to enable students to make the fullest use of /their textbooks an^ to 
follow lectures given In Engljlsh, ^ j 

We believe that the critter la according to which the coursies have been developed, 
^ although they may well \^ave arisen out of rather different problems from those 
*\ faced In Southeast Asla\ none the less should be of Interest and relevance In 

quite different situations. / 

^ ' , / 

<^ Our first problem is that there is a very large dlscrepfncy between the students* 
\ attainment in the language on entry to the university aj|^d the attainment required 
ij to use English textbooks in later years • Students have| normally studied English 
^ for 6 years at secondary school, but because of poor teaching no particular attain- 
ment can be assumed on entry^ They have often been tapght ^grammatical rules and 
lists of irregular verbs, and are frequently proficient reciting these but have 
difficulty in unjler standing a simple sentence, writt«|p6r spoken. Their ability to 
form sentences in English is particularly weak. Furthermore, their lack of 
achievement and Jthe poor teaching they have received f^sve often killed all 
enthusiasm for the subject and has created the belief j that they are unable to learn 
the languag<|. 

Another aajor problem is that the kind of English they have studied at school is 
largely i^jhelevant to the English of scientific textbooks in that General English 
courses t#ild not to focus on the distinctive features df scientific English. 
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It is also worth Mntloning here that students In Iran are very sensitive about 
tfie relevance of what they are studying and can be vely hostile to what they 
consider t6 be *not useful*. 



Anoxh^r problem Is that of the learning strategies students have acquired 
during \helr educational experience. We attempt to develop Inductive 
deduct we strategies which are on the one hand consistent with modern theories 
of ither nature of language and on the other are- appropriate to tbe methods of 
scienpe. Although, for example, rote learning can be ci^^allsed upon, it does 
resulJ L in an obvious conflict with the methods we umi^-^^The learning by heart 
of whole passages is still very much a feature of Iranian education even at 
the university level. 

In examinations the ability tp reproduce the lecturers* notes seems to be 
rewarded rather than the ability to reason, deduce etc. We have often foimd 
students unable to see the main points of a reading passage and generalise 
from the specific to the general. It is not clear to what extent these 
problems, which are basically culturlal in nUture, affect their reading in 
Persian. \ My reason for mentioning this fact is that I feel it should be 
recognised that in teachfhg efficient reading one is doing more than teaching 
Just language, and that one's methods, or at least the approach drawn from 
Western scientific methods, may well be alien to many non-^European students. 

Given this background, ie low attainment, low motivation, and the need to capture 
the students' interest, we have tried to devise courses which are both enter* 
tainlng and jrelevaWt to the students. Because of the low level of English on 
arrival, we concentrai^e in the first year very much on the basic features of 
scientific discourse at the sentence level before concentrating much more specifi- 
cally in tt^ second year on actual reading. Given the need to capture the stu- 
dents' Inter^t, we have trled^o make the courses as lively sss possible by the^ 
use of dlagramiiy tables, graphs of interpretation etc. The type of opurse that 
includes loo^readlng passages for comprehension, plus one or two short exercises, 
usually a test of comprehension and vocabulary, of which there are many published 
examples with which I am sure you are familiar, would not be appropriate in 
Tabriz, as they Involve far too little student participation. 

Courses found suitable 

Course requirements , These conslderatlonfi suggested to us that a suitable course 
would have to meet the following requirements: 1) it would have to commence at 
a sufficiently low level to accommodate most of the students; 2) it would have 
to maintain the Interest of the students a) by showing Itself ^relevant to their 
major subject and b) by the types of language*! earning activity Involved; 3) ilt 
would have to provide the students with the language and strategies they need to 
read scientific texts at the undergraduate level in their major subjectijrt^ in 
this respect, it has been suggested by Jones and Hoe^ that the minimum objectives 
should be developing the grammatical, conceptual and rhetorical competence of 
the students. 

A further requirement, which has both theoretical and practical justification 
in the Tabriz situation^ is that "the courses should not encroach on the 
specialist subject, although high-level subject-matter is necessary to maintain 
interest; this entails the problem of combining such^ content-level with ) y 
low-level English. ^ 

The first-year materials 

Organisation - There is a basic divisipn between the general course, which 
may be used with all students, and the specific courses, which relate to the 
specialist subjects. Both general and specific courses consist of 12 units, 
and the courses are related in that they cover the same conceptual content. 



W« shall discuss the role of concepts further In the next section. * 

The general course . Each unit alas to 1) introduce a n^w arei of conceptual 
content which we refer to as concept ; 2) focus on seHi«*technical Enclish; 3) 
provide situations which are generally relevant to science; that is^ either 
situations froa science with which the students should be more faailiar or aore 
general situations which can be exploited for the pjurpoSe of practising scientific 
English, eg describing a bicycle; 4) encourage active participation by the 
students in using language in these situations. 

The specific courses . Each specific unit alas to: 1) develop the concept and [ 
the related seai-technical language of the corresponding general unit along ^ 
with specific language iteas froa the specialist subject which are related to 
the concept; 2) provide^ greater eaphasis on reading and intensive listening. 
In any one specific course, the earlier units are ^concerned with shorter language 
iteas, which are built up through the course so that later units present texts 
approxiaating to actual discourse. The first part of each specific unit is a 
link^^section which both eases the transition froa the general unit to the specific 
unit by placing the iteas taught in the general course into the specif ic^subject 
context and provAles greater flexibility in that \hi specific courses could be 
used by theaselves where necensary. 

Selection and grading . Language iteas are selected and graded on both structural 
and conceptual criteria. It is the role of concepts that we should like to exaaine 
here* | 



Properties and shape 

Location 
Structure 



(Description of appearance) 



Measureaent 1 

Fiinction and behaviour 
Actions in sequence 



(Measureaent) 

(Process) 

(Process) 



Quantity, sufficiency and 
excess 

Cause and effect 

Ratio and proportion 



(Measureaent) 

(p/ocess) 
(Measureaent) 



Probability and frequency 
Scientific aethod 
General revision 



X 



The following arguaents are adduced in favour of conceptual grading: 1) it leads 
to a faix^ly 'natural' selection of language^iteas and seeas to fit in well with 
structural grading; 2) it enables language it6 be used in situations relevant to 
science focussing on the concept aakes the languai^e itore aeaningful and brings 
together naturally related lahguage^iteas; 3) concepts provide a necessary and 
stiaulating fraaework fox^ writing-materials; 4) as Jones^ has pointed out, the 
conceptual orientation used in the Tabriz materials accords with Harre's analysis, 
ie an adequate description of a scientific system needs to specify th%« structure, 
the properties , and th e changes of state of that systea« 
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Conceptual grading haa been the subject of vigorous debate in Tabriz. We 
should now like to point out sone of the objections which have been raised: 

1) What kind of validity do concepts have? We can claia that they provide 

a useful but perhaps artificiil framework for writing and teaching a course. 
They aay be useful pegs on which the students can hang their English. 

A stronger claia would be that they have some psychological validity and 
^that by exploiting then we are aiding a natural learning process, though cultural 
factors Bay be relevant here. 

Alternatively, we could argue that they have sone scientific validity and 
are therefore highly relevant to the way in which a scientist goes about his 
job; these points await futher research into: a) the reading process; 
b) the relationship between scientific activities and the language to ^ 
describe then. i 

2) Even if the 3 claims above are true, are we Justified in using thds 
'Western' approach to science for foreign studen^ts? We think we are, but» 
more specifically: a) do we rim the danger of teaching science? b) do we 
run the dangar of teaching particular modes of thinking? 3) Are we not 
assuming .tha^ the conceptual structure built up by the course will facilitate 
the students' interpr|9tation of discourse? Jones^ challenges this assumption. 

More generally, we can say that our experience of the course is that it does 
interest the students and allow for^timulating teaching. It is possible to 
write fairly weighty reading passages in the later specific units, using almost 
exclusively language-items taught in the course, although cohesion and . 
"^rhetorical organisation (to be discussed in the next section of the paper) are 
clearly lacking. r 

It is also neceasary to raise certain other points which have aroused 
discussion in Tab^is: Is it in fact possible to write units which cater for 
general sciebce? To what extent have we provided thp students with strategies 
for reading? Is ^there a danger that we are undermining the students' 
autonomy and not providing enough self-teaching material? How far have we 
distorted discourse in rendering it suitable for teaching purposes? These are 
problems with which we have been critically confronted ^n Tabriz and which any 
EST course-designer will have to face. * \ 

We should like to point out to the clear need for further operational research 
. in: a) discourse analysis; b) the reading process; c) what students bring to 
the class; d) the^'value of different classroom activities^ 

The second year materials 

Organisation . The second-year materials are much less developed than those of 
the first. They consist of specific units only and have been subjected to 
considerable criticism: at the present time the framework of the course is 
being rethought. We shall describe the original **units and then muggeit ways 
in which we hope to improve them. / 

If 

The original units . We see the second-year course as complementing the first- * 
year course by teaching the organisation of discourse as. opposed to the 
conceptual content. Each unit attempted to: 1) introduce a new rhetorical 
act; 2) practise grammatical and lexical items associated with that act and 
the ways in which they signal it; 3) illustrate the relation of rhetorical 
acts together with aspects of textual and logical cohesion by various exercises 
and by reference to actual discourse. It was hoped to give greater continuity to 
the course by allowing o^e subject-topic to extend over more than one unit. 



Selection and gyading . 
wu: 

D#finltlon 
Clasflification 

Description 
Initruction 
Conflolidation 1^4 



ProbleK-flolHttg 
Hypotheiis^^ ^ 
BxperiBMtal proceflure 
Coniolidation 1-8^ 
Induction and generalisation 
Deduction and conclualon ^ 
Consolidation I'-ll 



\9 



One proposed selection and ordering of rhetorical actv 



^ncerned ■ainly/wlth 
fa(:tual information 



con(|erned aainly witb 
* hypothetical • or 
'experimental ' information 



In practice, It proved difficult to select and grade language-items on this basis 
and there was a tendency to pick the more obvious Iteih an^ neglect those whose 
relations ta rhetorical acts were more obscxJlfe and complex* An obvious example for 
DEFINITION is 'A is defined aa B*,; a less obvio2BKexample, which may be easily 
overlooked in course ccJnstructlon, is the equative use of be, eg 'A is'B* . 

For this type of organisation, we can say thati^l) it did highlight areas of 
reading difficulty which we feel to be of central importance; 2) it did stimulate 
and provide a framework for the writing of a highei'-level reading course. On the 
other hand: 1) there was a danger of overemphasising the rhetorical act for its 
own sake and neglecting its role in organising discourse; 2) there was the p^roblem 
of relating structural items to rhetorical acts already mentioned; 3) because the 
units were already heavily loaded with rhetorical and structural items, there was 
a danger of neglecting other important aspects of discourse such as textual and 
logical cohesion; 4) because of the greater focus on reading, the productive 
participation of the students characteristic of the Virst-year course was not always 
mi^ntained. This may be inherent in reading courses, as the use of actual discourse 
Involves lilg* vocabuiarV loads, and this can imply a mote passive role for the 
student. Weylfeel that the problems of teaching vocabulary at this level are far 
from being /olved. 

Possible improventents . 1) The course might be divided into 2 sections. The initial 
section would focus on the individual rhetorical act and associated structural items. 
The later section would exploit the relations between rhetorical acts and, in so 
doing, introduce and practise other types of cohesion and argument. This would 
have the advantage of reducing the load on individual units. 2) The units in the 
initial section could be made more productive by requiring the students to perform 
acts of DEFINITION, CLASSIFICATION etc. 

We shall welcome ypur views on the points raised concerning our materials. 
Problems of writing and teaching the Tabriz EST courses 

Relation of the problems . Having discussed the form of the courses developed in 
Tabriz and the considerations which led us to adopt the solutions which we have 
Just' outlined, it will be both useful and necessary to point out the special 
problems which arose when we attempted to put our programme into practice. From 
the theoretical problems of course design, then, we now turn to the practical 
constraints irtifch must themselves inform dur approach to course design. These 
practical constraints make themselves felt throughout the implementation of a 
course such as we have described, but particularly in its genesis and application: 
there are, besides the theoretical problems, practical difficulties both in 
writing EST cOurSes and teaching them. 
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A short dlgrMsiOn as to how the actual writing of our Batertala la carriJad out 
sight ba of ralalrmnca hare. Nearly all teachera are arte grady^tea with [little 
or no apacialiat knowledge of science. Ideally, all teachers should be In alaost 
constant contact with scientific colleagues; but in Tabris, wher^very fjbw of the 
science lecturers speak English well, this has proved difficult. ^tJj^fene of 
the tasks of the Head of English Departaent to gather information about what ' 
students are studying and what areas of the subject should be used in the English 
coulrse. It has often been difficult to get this information. 

Clea^y it would be very difficult for teachers to^ prepare and teach mat^erials 
for^ wide ran^e oi^ subjects; consequently the timetables are devised so that 
teaehera teach English tor 2 or 3 related subjects, eg Mathematics and Physics, 
edicine and Pharmacy. Teachers write and teaclx in pairs, ot sometimes in 
groups of 3 or 4. As teachers are preparing and teaching materials for a narrow 
range of subjects, they are able tcr^ specialise in these subjects and become 
familiar with the language and nature of the subject. Teachers aoi*mally teach 
the materials they prepare. ^ 

** 

The difficulties involved In writing courses like«ours * on the one hand - and 
in teaching them - on the other * are interrelated in that the problems which 
arise in writing the course limit what can be done in the classroom, and 
similarly what can be done in the classroom determines to a large extent the 
nature of the writing. | In addition, we are limited by the way in which we 
can prfisent the matenak to the studen^. In general, for example, it is not 
feasible to make use ^fpicientif ic equipment. In this respect, however, we 
are particularly fortaoAe in Tabriz in that, as we have said, the same teachera 
are involved both in th#^ writing and in the tea9hing fo^ any one subject. The 
necessary feedback from;!classrbom practice to material* preparation is thus 
automatic. A less obvialis advantage, however, is operative in the other 
direction. In sOme ways| units can be less explicit thmh is normally the case, 
since it is the writer ^wftp will be teaching them; and, indeed, there is a sense 
in which the writing of d unit is a form of lesson preparation. 

The problem of writing . These .advantages do not mean that writing the courses 
has been a straightforward matter. As I hope to have shown, their content and 
form differ greatly from that of the majority of English courses writti^^ for 
general purposes. This entails at least 2 related problems in their develop- 
ment. It is the case that one can find a certain amount of teacher-resistance 
to the very concept of an EST course - and a consequent tmwillingn^ss to 
undertake the necessary materials' preparation. This, in fact, has not been i 
a particular problem in Tabris, possibly owing to the novelty value of the I 
^project, buX it is a potential difficulty, especially when most language- / 

lachers ,* like ours, have an arts education background. They often have an 
inaccurate idea Of the values and techniques of science and a resistance to 
adapting to those iupposed values. It is always worth while in this context 
to bear in mind what scientific inquiry and, aay, literature fhave in common 
rather than to amphasise the differences, which are in any case fairly evident. 
Once the notion of science as a cyt-and*dried cumulative activity is disposed 
of in favour of a view which takes into account the exploratory function of much 
scientific activity, the parallel with artistic activity can be seen; 
^^iddotson^ has suggested that this is also true at the stylistic level. It is 
important, therefore, that teacher-writers should be aware of these philosophical 
bases to their tasks as a bridge between their own experience and the new 
approaches demanded by ESP courses* 

The second difficulty - which aay well underlie the first - is the question of 
lack 6f appropriate knowledge on the part of the teacher. Not having a 
training in science, he ik> likely even with the best of intentions to approach 
the task of designing ESi^aterials with some trepidation. This problem has had 
a determining effect on our approach/ In addition, the inevitable constraints of 
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tltte atid Manpower preclude any radical aelf-education progranes and Halt tbe 
poaalbllity of extensive research into the nature of scientific English, which 
could give a firm basis for course-construction. 

Tq a certain extent we are fortunate that our courses can be designed at a 
fairly low level of linguistic and conceptual difficulty in order to aeet the 
remedial needs of our s^ulents. Nevertheless the problea of non-scientists ^ 
attempting to write a course in scientific English at a content-level high enough 
to ]|iaintain student ihterest^still reinains. Our solution has been to lay down 
clear frameworks ifor both our courses *- as described above, conceptual for the 
first-year course and rhetorical for the second-year course - which guide writerji 
in the selection and grading 'of^at>»rials . When preparing a new tmit, writers 
will scan as nany relevant textbooks as possible, bearing in Mind the fraaework 
of the course and using it as a criterion for the choice of Material to be in- 
corporated. Thisr^ has proved an efftbtive procedure and at the same time enables 
writers slowly to build up a fund of experience of scientific writing which ^ 
benefits their approatfi^ to subsequent wi^iting tasks. . ] 

The problem of linguistic content is, however, oirly one aspect of the difficulties 
involved In devising EST courses. Th^is linguistic content must be presented in 
a pedagogically valid form: here thct constraints imposed by the possibilities of 
classroom activities are relevant. From the problems of writing our courses, then,, 
we shall now turn to a consideration o-f some of the problems we havey encountered 
in ^the teaching of our courses' and the ll^pQications these have for the pedagogic 
aspect of course design. / 

The problem of teaching . As with the writing of the courses, the very fact that 
they differ radically from the well-known 'gtaeral English' format entails a ^ 
considerable amount of adaptation on the teacher's part in his approach to*' 
exploiting materials in the classroom. We have had to rethink old teaching 
techniques and d^&vise new ones. The well-tried lesson formula that most of our 
teachers have assimilated only too well in their training, developed, as it was, 
for the teaching of general English to schoolchildren, is, not surprisingly, 
inappropriate when teaching scientific English to undergraduates. The classical 
technique of presentation to establish meaning, development consisting of massive 
practice, often in the form of intensive drilling to fix the pattern, followed by 
a recapitulation to extend^he student's control over the new learning item, is 
not suited to the special demahds made by our course. 

There are several reasons for this. Firstly, as I have indicated, there is the ^ 
question of objective, which is liinited in a way in which general English courses 
are not. Then there is the special nature of the language we are teaching, which 
Often makes it unsuitable for exploitation by any of the standard teaching methods. 
Another factor is the characteristics of our students: whilst they may not have a 
good command of English, they have specialised in science. This necessarily has 
implications for our teaching methods; indeed it is precisely this factor which 
we are exploiting by giving the students an EST course. We shall describe how this 
influences classroom activity below. 

This is no^ to say that we use none of the traditional language- teaching techniques, 
but rather that we give them a different emphasis. Take, for example, the technique 
of drilling, which in conventional language-teaching; wisdom has a crticial part to 
play. Certainly there are occasions when it is necessary to fix a pattern in the 
student's mind by some form of controlled repetition - in order, for example, to 
distinguish 2 semantically related by syntactically distinct structures, Ss with the 
pair: 'It has a length of n cms' - 'It is n cms long'. We have found in general, 
however, that drilling can be only of limited usefulness; in many cases the types 
of structure dictated by the framework of the course do not lend themselves to^this 



form of practice. Similarly, it is often difficult to find easily substitutsWe 
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lexical Iteas. For. exuple. take a drill to pract*iae a couon structure, say 
that exevpllfled by the sentence 'Nitric oxide decomposes to form nitrogen and- 
oxygen.* In length It Is probably already at the limits of the learner's short- 
term memory-span. Now substitute 'trl phenyl methane' ^ phenyl azo trl phenyl 
methane'. Memory constraints are compounded by phonological and possibly semantic 
difficulties. If, however^ we want to design meaningful drills, this Is 
precisely the sort of result we would obtain. Which brings us to dur major 
objection to the widespread use of drilling, and that Is precisely the queitlon 
of devising a meaningful drill. This, of course. Is always a problem, but 
particularly so In the scientific context, especially when we are emphasising 
the communicative function of language. Drilling, then. Is largely restricted 
to a subordinate role In our teaching. We use It sporadically; more as a device 
for checking the student's Internal Isatl'on of the learning Item than as a means 
of teaching It; for this restricted purpose we prefer rapid quest lon-aloid-answer 
drill to formal clioral drilling. , , 

We should like now to develop briefly these klndtf of consideration by examining 
the way In which we envisage the relation between productive exercises generally^ 
and our objective of reading comprehension. We do not asstime that becauseV 
of our limited alms we are Justified In limiting classroom practice to so- 
called receptive skills. Consequently our courses have a high productive 
practice In content, exploiting both commonly used .techniques ^uch as-#4at;- 
filling or sentence completion exercises adapted to our purposes and more 
specialised exercises suggested by the nature of the subject-matter: such ,as 
the verbalisation of tabular Information, graphs, flow-chfrts etc^ Indeed 
various forms of written and oral production based on graphically- presistnted 
Infmrmatlon form the largest proportion of our practice material. We were led 
to/adopt this solution basically for 2 reasons. On the one h%nd we feel that a 
<*wtaln amount of 'overleamlng' Is necessary: a student who Is able to produce 
the required structure has some guarantee that he will be able to Interpret it In 
discourse* Thus*we set up a kind of learning trajectory whereby^ acceptat)le 
achievement Is somewhat lower than that actually demanded In c>assroem practice. 
On the other hand, we ire by no means convinced that It Is possible to .disassociate 
the traditional 4 skills* Thus, as a corollary to the points made above', it 
sdems desirable to reinforce reading ability by a variety ol approaches. There . 
««re^ of course, other reasons why such a proc^ure is desirable: the quc^stion of 
variety for its own sake is one of them, as is^ familiarisation of th^ iikudeA^t ^ 
with the conventions of, for example, formulae or mathematical signs. To 
illustrate my main pointy however, let us^ admit that inference plays a vital role 
in the reading skill. Then a written exercise such as slot-filling, which » 
involves a certain degree of inference - inferences, for example^ .about the;"^ f 
graMatical class of the missini^ word, the likely semantic^fiold. frot iMhich it" is 
drawn, etc - seem to be extremely relevant. This approach , however, does demand^ 
that in his teaching the t#acher must be aware of the ultimate purpose*of t*ie * 
various exercises and the aim of t^je course rather than viei^ them *meri!jly in^ r , 
devices for practising individual teaching items* A different emphasis is thug 
often necessary in the classroom; we are frequently more ^oncerned wltfi the 
reasons underlying students' production than with the production i^tself. 

Nevertheless, giveh our aim, we. do attach importance to the exploitation of the 
reading passages which every unit contains. It is, however, easier to check 
reading comprehension than to teach it. We use various tc^P^niques, such as 
true/false questions, #licitation of non-verbal response to the information 
presented in the form of labelling diagrams, completion ot tables or charts; but 
these are largely testing devices. It is thus the case that the reading 
passage per se is more a final check of comprehension, a check ^that what has 
previously been taught in other ways we have al-ready discussed has been 
assimilated rather than an additional teaching device. On the other hand, the 
testing factor does induce student motivation to read. Even this, however, ^ 
raises its own special problems. There is always the danger that the semantic 
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content of a passage can be overloaded; this we attempt to avoid by choosing pas- 
sages which we know to be within the students* conceptual achik^vement . There is 
tlie difficulty of actual classroom technique, o One method used successfully is to 
simulate the situation the student will be in when studying English texts 
independently. We often give the passage to the. student without comment and rely 
upoh fpllow-up discussion rather than traditional preparation* which runs the 
risk of inducing attitudes unfavourable to the development of student autonomy. If 
the teaching of the previous sections of the unit has been effective, this method 
is viable and successful. ^ ' 

This brings me to what is perhaps our mofet^ powerful teaching technique, which is 
the role played by discussion. By the very fact pf using an EST course we are 
able to relate bur English teaching to the students* knowledge and interests. 
Ipdeed we ^consciously draw upon that knowledge as a teaching device. By elicitihg 
relevant scientific knowledge from the students and discussing aspects of the 
conceptual content of the units, we attempt to exploit tbe student's knowledge of 
his subject fop language-teaching purposes, to extend the use of English beyond 
the confines of the course, and to relate our course to the wider scientific 
context of the student '-s studies. We feel that th^ possibility of signf^flcant 
communication, ^as opposed to the illustrative use of much classroom language, 
by tlius using the course as, vehicle for extensive discussion, i^'very high. At 
the same time, the skilful teacher will exploit this discussion to reinforcf and 
practise the linguistic items being taught. There no doubt, however, that this 
is a highly skilled art: it^ demands of the teacher a t^asic knowledge of 
scientific concepts related to the theme of the unit he* is teaching, a flexibility 
in hieB 'approach * which enables him to abahdon the prepared' material when approp- 
riate - and at the same time an ability to exercise sensitive control of the 
•students, an ability to choose the correct topic afl4 the right moment for extension 
in this, and the knowledge of the right time to get away from the subject in 
hand and of the right tim^ to introduce a pertain amount of hutlour. Humour may be 
a vital component in view^of the serious nature of the materials. Such -capabii lity . 
is, of course, the hallmark of good teaching in any context, but it becomes 
doubly important when it goes into the making of a fundamental teaching technique. 
The desirability and advantages of thus placing language-teaching in the context 
of an approach to genuine communication are obvious. It would be true to say, 
none the less, that our teachers require a fairly long period of ^acclimatisation* 
before they can handle such methods in the field of scientific .English with 
confidence. ^ • 

As a last point related to teaching methods; we should like to. comment on the role 
of the native language.. If the foreign teacher is perhaps at a disadvantage 
when atteni^ting to handle discussion proqedures, he is clearly at a marked 
advantage in that he knows the native-language equivalents of the terminology 
we must teach. This implies, of course, that we do not endorse the common 
proscription of translation. There are several reasons for sccepting the use 
of translatilDn, at least as. far as terminology is concerned. In many cases^ there 
is a/ one-- to*-onci correspondence between the Engli^sh and the native term; this is 
particularly true of scientific discours.e, where terms are often used with 
precise meanings. No harm is done, for example, by translating for medical 
students the names of diseases; indeed a lot of time and effort Is saved and it 
could well be that in this case there, is no^alternative Becaus^ much Scientific 
terminology is used in a precise sense,**one often finds that Jt^here is no equivalent 
term to gloss the unknown item or that it Is particularly difficult to give an 
accurate description of the meaning couched in readily accessible language 
Where it is possible to define a term b^y recourse io 'common core* language, 
we do so; but If this is not possible, translation *can often be an «cceptabl<> 
technique « 
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